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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Geschichte der neueren deutschen Psychologic. By Max Dessoir. Bd. i. 
Von Leibniz bis Kant. Berlin, C. Duncker, 1894. — pp. xiii, 427 + indices 
of pp. 12. 

The question set for the Miloczewski prize in 1888, by the Royal Prus- 
sian Academy of Sciences, ran as follows : " Die Entwickelung der 
deutschen Psychologie in der Periode, welcher annahernd durch den 
Tod von Christian Wolff und das Erscheinen der Vernunftkritik von 
Kant begrenzt wird, soil dargelegt werden, und es soil besonders der Ein- 
fluss dieser psychologischen Arbeiten auf die Ausbildung der Aesthetik 
unserer klassischen Litteraturepoche festgestellt werden." The question, 
unattractive as it would be to a constructive mind, was a good one for the 
reason that it could be finally answered. The essayist would be obliged 
to make a detailed survey of the wilderness of eighteenth century literature, 
to draw boundary lines, to define the limits of the 'classical epoch,' to dis- 
entangle psychology from its various settings, — in short, to do a number 
of things requiring erudition, patience, and the knack of classification, but 
not needing originality. 

Two essays were 'preisgekront,' those of R. Sommer, and of the author 
of the work now under review. Sommer's work was published in 1892, 
under the title : Grundziige einer Geschichte der deutschen Psychologie 
und Aesthetik von Wolff-Baumgarten bis Kant-Schiller. It treated the 
question by what may be called the personal method, — its chapters, i.e., 
are named after particular men instead of bearing a conceptual rubric. 
This personal exposition occupies some 430 pages, which are followed by 
a short appendix of ten pages, summing up in fifty propositions the writer's 
" Yeitsatze fiir die weitere wissenschaftliche Behandlung jener Zeit." Des- 
soir, on the other hand, has combined his essay with the results of an 
investigation into the history of psychology, undertaken as a preliminary 
to the writing of a psychological system. The present volume is the first 
of a proposed three-volumed work ; the second will deal with the period 
beginning with Kant's Kritik, and ending with the Hegelians ; the third 
will treat of psychology from Herbart to the present time. Its method is 
partly personal and partly factual. Chapters I and II of this installment 
deal with the psychologists from Leibniz to Kant, prior to the publication 
of the Kritik J Chapter III, with the system of psychology constructed by 
them. There is a Chapter IV, entitled " Effects of this Psychology," — but 
it is little more than an appendix. 
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Any contribution to the history of psychology is welcome. We have, 
of course, many such contributions in the better histories of Philosophy, as 
well as the special works of Carus (1808) and Harms (1878), the first 
volume of Siebeck (1880-84), and a comparatively large number of mono- 
graphic studies. Both Sommer and Dessoir have a right to our gratitude. 
But it cannot be said of either of them that the Academy question is finally 
answered by their books ; and this is the more regrettable since, as said 
above, a patient worker of quite second-rate ability might have covered the 
ground once and for all, saving the student a vast amount of labor which 
is now still necessary. 

Dr. Dessoir, as his foot-notes show, has looked at an enormous number 
of eighteenth century books and periodicals, and has utilized all the best 
sources of information concerning them. Nevertheless, his treatment, in 
the main, gives the impression of superficiality. His knowledge of the 
subject, however, is so much greater than my own, that I am not able to 
give data in justification of the impression except in salient instances. I 
will mention only the sections on Leibniz, Wolff, and Kant. Leibniz is dis- 
missed in seven pages ; Wolff in fourteen; Kant is left unmentioned in 
Chapter II (1750-1780), to be dealt with in seventeen pages at the end of 
Chapter IV. Wolff has come off, perhaps, the worst of the three, — and 
this is the less excusable as he is the least well known. But the misplace- 
ment of Kant also means a serious defect of historical perspective. 

Chapter III — the System of Psychology — is valuable for reference ; but 
its value is impaired by the fact that it is written from the point of view of 
theory. For it is nothing more than a theory of the author that there 
was a system, that is, one system of psychology during this period. It is 
true that the exposition of this half of the book can be checked, to a large 
extent, by back-reference to Chapters I and II ; and it is true that if the 
personal and the factual methods had been followed out in detail, the 
never-satisfied critic would probably have complained of needless repetition. 
Moreover, there are sufficient indications in the chapter itself that the 
thread of ' the system ' grows, now and again, dangerously slender. Still 
the title is misleading, and I have found passages in which the interpreta- 
tion seems to be forced into agreement with it. 

Chapter IV discusses the relations of 'this psychology' to epistemology, 
aesthetics, medicine, ethics, and the philosophy of right, paedagogy, Lebens- 
auffassung (the doctrine of temperaments, physiognomy, and occultism), 
and — Kant: all in m pp. Aesthetics gets the lion's share — 31 pp. — 
in this appendix ; but as these pages can hardly represent the aesthetic 
part of the original prize-essay, we must suppose that the author has elimi- 
nated this side of his work, perhaps for separate publication. The book 
would be a useful one. 

There can be no doubt that this History must find a place upon the 
shelves of the working psychologist's library. And, in face of the monoto- 
nous and laborious task which the penning of Vol. I must have set the 
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author, thanks would seem to be more in place than fault-finding. Only 
the general feeling of unsatisfactoriness remains, and it is the critic's duty 
to give expression to it. 1 E. B. T. 

Comte, Mill, and Spencer. An Outline of Philosophy. By John 
Watson, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Queen's College, Kingston, Canada. Glasgow, James MacLehose and 
Sons ; New York, Macmillan & Co., 1895. — pp. vii, 302. 

" By the use of a double title I have tried to indicate that my aim in this 
little work has been at once critical and constructive. The philosophical 
creed which commends itself to my mind is what in the text I have called 
Intellectual Idealism, by which I mean the doctrine that we are capable of 
knowing Reality as it actually is, and that Reality when so known is abso- 
lutely rational. . . . The general proof of Idealism must consist in showing 
that, while the determination of Reality by such categories as coexistence, 
succession, and causality, is capable of vindication so long as it is not regarded 
as ultimate, it becomes false when affirmed to be final, and that we are com- 
pelled at last to characterize existence as purposive and rational. There are 
various ways of enforcing this view. The method which I have followed 
here is to attempt to show that the ideas which lie at the basis of Mathe- 
matics, Physics, Biology, Psychology and Ethics, Religion and Art, are 
related to each other as developing forms or phases of one idea — the idea 
of self-conscious Reason. But, partly out of respect for their eminence, and 
partly as a means of orientation both for myself and the students under my 
charge (for whom this Outline was originally prepared), I have examined 
certain views of Comte, Mill, and Spencer — and also, I may add, of Darwin 
and Kant — which appear to me inadequate" (from the author's Preface). 
After discussing in Chapters I and II, respectively, the Problem of Philos- 
ophy, and the Philosophy of Auguste Comte, Professor Watson devotes five 
chapters to the Philosophy of Nature. Under this heading he treats in 
order, Geometry, Arithmetic and Algebra, the Physical Sciences, Biological 
Science, and the Relations of Biology to Philosophy. A single chapter is 
devoted to the Philosophy of Mind, or Psychology, followed by three on 
Moral Philosophy — dealing again with the Idea of Duty, the Idea of Free- 
dom, the Summum Bontim, and the Philosophy of Rights. The concluding 
chapter, entitled " Philosophy of the Absolute," is occupied with the high- 
est products of the self-conscious Reason — Religion and Art. 

Review will follow. J. E. C. 

1 The rangez, which the author marks with a note of interrogation on p. 164 
(note 2, citation from Fenelon), would now be written ranges. — So A. Doring, 
Zeitschr. f. Psych, u. Phys. d. Sinnesorg., viii, p. 115. Doring's judgment of the 
whole work is very similar to that given above, and is supported by much illus- 
trative detail. The present notice was written before the number of the Zeitschr. 
containing Doring's review had reached me. 



